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per hour. Further, whereas sea currents are mostly charted and regular, air currents are extremely irregular, are little understood, and are apt to spring up with little warning in great strength from any direction. Probably many aerial currents are as constant in their general position as are sea currents, but varying in power.
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FIG. 19.   EFFECT OF WIND ON DIRECTION OF FLIGHT In i and 2 A is the starting-point and B is the destination.    The shaded portion is a body of air, i.e. the wind moving in the direction of the arrow.    The diagonal line C is the p^ath of the aeroplane with regard to the air.    The dotted horizontal line is its path with respect to the earth. No. 2 shows the effect of a stronger wind than No. I, i.e. a longer body of air passes in a given time.    The aeroplane therefore has farther to travel with regard to the air, and takes longer to arrive at B.
No. 3 aeroplane (speed 20 miles per hour) sets course for B without allowing for the wind, which is blowing at 30 miles per hour from left to right. It is 40 miles from A to B, and 60 miles from B to C. In two hours, therefore, the machine instead of arriving at B finds itself at C.
As Colonel Renard wrote long ago : " For the aeronaut, who belongs not to the earth but to the atmosphere, wind does not exist." Wind must be regarded as a body of air in motion carrying the aircraft along with it. The machine can move about that body of air, and its motion, relatively to the earth below, is the component of its own